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and ot civilized peoples alike make provisions against abnormal intercourse.' 
The general animosity of law toward homosexuals is the crystallization of 
social and ethnic sentiment, and to study the foundations and reasons of 
this sentiment among peoples is one of the great requirements of anthro- 
pology. Certainly the question whether this sentiment is objectively jus- 
tified or not, does not concern us as anthropologists, but moves along an 
entirely different line. This is also the reason why I believe that Mr 
Karsch, despite his noble efforts, will convince or convert few readers to 
his beliefs, which seem to culminate in the idea that homosexuality has 
the same privilege of existence as heterosexuality, a deduction which the 
majority cannot accept by reason of just those uncanny elementary eth- 
nic einotional thoughts that haunt us common normal individuals, and 
which Mr Karsch, not being an anthropologist, is prone to stamp with 
such commonplace terms as prejudice and ignorance. 

However all this may be, and how far our opinions may differ, it 
does not belittle the great value of Karsch' s serious and thorough work, 
which deserves the widest attention of all thinking anthropologists. 

B. Laufer. 

Sex and Society. Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex. By William I. 
Thomas. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1907. 12°, 366 pp. 

This book is chiefly a collection of special articles published from 
time to time in periodicals. The chapter headings are : Organic Differ- 
ences in the Sexes, Sex and Primitive Social Control, Sex and Social Feel- 
ing, Sex and Primitive Industry, Sex and Primitive Morality, The Psy- 
chology of Exogamy, The Psychology of Modesty and Clothing, The 
Adventitious Character of Woman, The Mind of Woman and the Lower 
Races. 

The general anabolic and katabolic conception of the sexes is accepted 
by the author at the start as the organic basis of society. While this is 
now the traditional view in biology and sociology, the author presents argu- 
ments in support of this sex antithesis as expressed in psychic and social 
activities. On the social side the male is considered as unsocial, or dis- 
posed to wander about detached, while the female because of her associa- 
tion with children forms the nucleus of a social group. In a general way 
the theory of maternal descent is accepted, but the author rejects the idea 
that promiscuity is implied in such a condition for the tie binding the 
woman and the children is a real, if not the real, social bond. However, 
the ever prevailing tendency toward male social authority is considered 

' See, e. g., Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, II, pp. 390-392. 
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the logical consequence of his katabolic disposition, and in turn tends to 
make men social or at least amenable to domestication. The author 
attempts to show that men are in many respects still anti-social in the 
struggles of economic life. 

It is considered that social feeling has an organic basis in the instinct- 
ive reflexive activities involved in the care of children. The general ac- 
cepted ethnological view that women seem to have developed most of the 
industrial arts is introduced as additional support to the view that the 
mother is the real psychological and organic nucleus around which social 
conventionalities concentrate. The primitive division of labor, about 
which so much sentiment has been diffused, is treated as a social habit 
fallen into by men and women yielding to their instincts. Because of 
children and the instincts set off by their presence, the house became the 
habitual province of the women. Then the home with its women and 
industrial comforts developed monogamy, a habit fallen into by men and 
women in response to their conscious sexual life and the needs of the 
woman's family during the long growing period of the children. Ex- 
ogamy is treated at length as due to psychological factors, such as prefer- 
ence for the unfamiliar, love of adventure, etc. 

The book is in a way summed up in the last two chapters. As an ad- 
ventitious character in society woman reveals the factors and conditions 
previously discussed. On the strictly psychological side the author is dis- 
posed to waive all race differences and also all sex differences, with the 
Consciousness however that on a practical basis there are decided race and 
sex differences and that they are none the less real because social. Accord- 
ing to the position taken, women are better equipped for social life than 
men and there is no apparent reason why they may not some time become 
the intellectualists and economic producers of society. 

The above resume is too brief to do full justice to the author's plan of 
treatment. The parts of the book likely to be of greatest interest to the 
readers of this journal are the chapters on industry, exogamy, and mental 
differences. 

The author's method is the more or less conventional one of the 
sociologist, .which like all methods has many limitations. However, into 
the procedure of this method have been introduced the results of psycho- 
logical methods and in this sense the author has made some important 
contributions to the subject as seen from the anthropological point of 
view. For example, the conscious factors in sexual activity as opposed 
to a pairing season and in turn the promiscuity have rarely received con- 
sideration in the classical works on marriage and the family. Without 
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taking this into account the arguments pro and con fall short of result. 
Again, the demand of our psychophysical life for powerful stimuli, or the 
conditions for the functioning of the emotions, can not be neglected and 
in this the author finds an explanation for the apparent relation between 
sexual and religious activities. The reviewer is not entirely in sympathy 
with the sociological method that takes general biological conceptions aS 
points of departure in the construction of social theories. It should be 
noted, however, that the author, while outwardly conforming to that 
method, has insisted upon a human being with a complement of instincts 
as the point of departure, regardless of any conceptions as to the origin 
of the same. Clark Wissler. 

L' Annke linguistigue. Publee sous les auspices de la Societe de Philohgie 
{Organe de l' ceuvre de saint Jerome'). Tome II, 1903-1904. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1904. 327 pp. 

This second volume (lately received) of the Linguistic Year-book, 
edited by the Comte de Charencey, has ten bibliographical sections, as 
follows: Hindu languages (pp. 1-24), by Abbe A. Lepitre ; Eranian 
languages (25-42), by Abbe Lepitre; Languages of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (43-80), by Abbe P. Bourdais ; Basque studies, 1901-1904^ 
(81-104), by Julien Vinson ; Turkic philology since 1900 (105-146), by 
Lucien Bouvat ; Bibliographical aper^u of works relating to the people 
of Malayan race (Malayo-Polynesian), published during the years 1901, 
1902, and 1903 (147-186), by Aristide Marre ; West African languages 
(187-203), by Captain Rambaud ; Dene languages (204-247), by Rev. 
A. G. Morice ; Bibliographic and critical notice of the native languages 
of Mexico in the nineteenth century (249-281), by Dr Nicolas Leon; 
Esperanto (283-325), by Professor Guilbeau. 

The first volume, which appeared in 1902, contained sections dealing 
with the Latin and Romance tongues, Celtic, Teutonic, Ethiopian, 
Basque, languages of the Far East, Malayo-Polynesian, Greenland Eskimo, 
and Books for the blind. 

From this it will be seen that the ' ' Linguistic Year-book ' ' has not 
yet attained that inclusiveness which a work of this sort needs in order to 
be largely and permanently useful. It has also errors of commission as 
well as of omission, which, one may hope, will be eliminated in future 
issues. Twenty-four pages devoted to Basque, forty-two to the Turkic 
tongues, and forty-three to Esperanto, with no notice whatever of the 
languages of South America and recognition of those of North America 
north of Mexico limited to the Athapascan, — this leaves marked room 



